Clarity is Not Enough1

A STRIKING THING about contemporary education is the in-
JL\ creasing demand for mathematical training. In the eighteenth
century the only departments of science which conspicuously
called for it were astronomy and such branches of mechanics
and optics as had arisen in connection "with astronomical pursuits.
Navigation was perhaps the only important profession for which
any mathematical equipment was an indispensable prerequisite.
Though an eighteenth-century H. G. Wells might have antici-
pated minor avenues of future employment for professional
mathematicians as teachers attached to artillery or actuarial work,
he would scarcely have foreseen that chemistry, power produc-
tion, genetics, psychology, and social statistics would severally
enlist the services of the mathematician. The educational problem
which arises from the rapid matheaiatization of science during
the past half-century has found us unprepared, and is largely an
unsolved one.

A generation has passed since Sylvanus Thompson created a
storm in a teacup by claiming an intelligible introduction to the
infinitesimal calculus as the birthright of the engineer. Thompson's
crusade enlisted the support of the military and naval colleges*
What he planted Mercer watered. This was a substantial gain.
We are now amazed at the ingenuity with which Edwards could
have contrived to make his subject so repulsive to a healthy
adolescent.

After Thompson came Mellor's plea for the student of physical
chemistry. Partly because it relies largely on physical chemistry
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